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HANGING PICTURES. 

EKY likely there is 
not a maker of pic- 
ture frames in this 
country who will put 
the screw- eyes in the 
back of a frame where 
they ought to be put. 
He will place them just 
an inch or two above 
the middle of the 
frame so that it will 
" cant" forward, in- 
stead of, screwing them 
into the wood an inch or two below the upper edge. 
As a result all the pictures that you see, in ninety- 
nine households out of a hundred, dangle forward 
from their nails to that extent that you are obliged 
to crouch in order to look the picture in the face. 
The ceiling may be eight feet high, and the lower 
edge of the frames may be thus brought opposite 
a person's collar ; but they will still be tilted for- 
ward so as to present a slightly foreshortened ap- 
pearance, and also to lose some of the light that 
they would obtain if they hung flatly against the 
wall. In this position the backs of the frames ac- 
cumulate great quantities of dust, so that if the 
picture is jostled, a little cloud of sweepings and 
ashes sifts downward to the carpet. Where pictures 
hang at a slight elevation, or where two or three 
hang from a single nail, it is so difficult to wipe 
or brush their backs that many housewives neglect 
this little ceremony, except at house cleaning time. 
For artistic effect, if not for considerations of 
cleanliness and common sense, pictures should be 
hung against the walls, and not from them. Noth- 
ing makes a room look more spotty and broken 
than a number of pictures hanging outward from 
the walls at all sort of angles. Nothing restores it 
to harmony and brings the various lines into grate- 
ful parallels more readily than to hang the pictures 
as a sensible man would be disposed to hang them 
if left to his own devices. The only time and place 
in which it is permissible to tip a picture out of 
the perpendicular, so that it seems as if about to 
drop from its fastenings, is when at some great 
exhibition it has the misfortune to be "skyed." 
It is then allowable, because one cannot otherwise 
see it without crossing the room for the purpose, 
and also because, if it rests directly against the 
wall, it is apt to eatch reflections from the sky- 
light, thus concealing the painting behind the 
glimmer from its varnish. 

Picture cords are necessary, but that is no rea- 
son why they should be made eye-sores. The 
average picture cord is a big woolen rope, twice 
as large as would serve for the purpose, and star- 
ing red or green in color. Your room may be 
papered or painted in a delicate tone of orange, or 
old-gold, but your picture cords wfll make sharp 
lines of livid red, glaring scarlet or vivid green 
against this background. Will any maker of this 
merchandise explain why it is next to impossible 
to obtain picture cords of yellow, old-gold, gray, 
brown, pale green, light red, orange and white ? 
A picture should have a visible means of support. 
If it hangs from invisible wires it suggests fragility 
and the probability of a frame tumbling on your 
head, if you leaned against the wall too heavily ; but 
as cords, or an equivalent, are essential, they ought 
to be made tolerable to the eye. 

There is a healthy reaction against massive and 
overwrought frames — the product of dealers in- 
genious in methods for increasing prices. A 
gorgeous piece of gilded carving may be an ap- 
propriate setting for a Raphael or a Titian in the 
Louvre or the Dresden gallery, but for the five by 
six inch etching, or for the humble little landscape 
in a grocer's front parlor, or a clerk's French flat, 
it is a manifest absurdity. It exaggerates the im- 
portance of the subject, and it is a piece of pretence 
and bombast on the part of the owner. Prints, 
especially, look out of place in gilded frames. A' 
mat of thick, toned paper, surrounded by a frame 
of oak or cherry — walnut is commonly too black — 
is best for them, or, if gilding be insisted on, it 
may be applied to wood where the grain is allowed 
to remain manifest. 

The best framed pictures are those that 
are made part of the room they are in by setting 
them in panels made for the purpose. There is 
then no effect of fragility and suspension. A 
picture set into the wall looks as it it were there 
to stay. It is a part of the wall itself, to all in- 
tents, and it has an aspect of stability. It then 
becomes a true decoration, and not a thing tem- 
porarily stuck on. In arranging pictures it is well 
to gather them into groups, each dominated or 
centered by a work of relative importance to the 
others. 



A SYMPHONY IN GOLD AND IVORY. 

eDHUND Russell, who is to set sail for Eng- 
land shortly, has taken up his residence in 
Brooklyn for a time, in order to complete a work 
of interior decoration in the house of a Brooklyn 
citizen. Two rooms have been treated by him, one in 
gold and ivory, and the other in copper and pale, 
warm brown. The parlor has been tinted — walls and 
ceiling — in a not very positive white (the last at- 
tenuation of gray with a suspicion of green in it), 
and this is mottled with gold, flecked lightly and 
loosely over the surface. A broad frieze, separated 
from the rest of the wall by a thin strip of mold- 
ing, is adorned in a large, free, simple style, with 
leaves and blossoms of southern magnolia, and 
conventionalized suns and moons a la Japanoise. 
The color throughout is kept light and refined, 
and the decoration is easy and unforced. In the 
room adjoining, where a pale tint of copper is 
used as a background, and is overlaid with dashes 
of bronze powder of strong copper tint, the frieze 
decoration is a succession of pine boughs, lightly 
fringed with their green needles, and striking up- 
ward diagonally in brisk and angular growths. 
Above the large sideboard is a boldly executed 
panel, representing magnolia blossoms and their 
heavy, polished leaves, with much brown in their 
stems and shadows. The first room seems suffused 
with a tender light, that clears and softens the 
complexions of its occupants by emphasizing the 
delicate flesh tints, while the second room has a 
suggestion of warmth, cheer animalism. It would 
make a good dining-room, and is, perhaps, intended 
for one. Between the two hang silken portieres 
painted with lilies. And here is a point : The 
lilies are not painted on the silk in oils, that are 
disposed to spread and look greasy around the 
edges, nor in water color that looks weak, and is 
in danger of removal in the process of wiping off 
stains with damp cloths, but in aniline dyes, laid 
on with water- color brushes, and instantly becoming 



part of the very texture of the fabric. This is a 
bold experiment, and should not be tried except 
by experienced draftsmen and colorists, for a false 
line or a spot of false color is there to stay, and might 
spoil the entire portiere. The gold and copper 
used in flicking over the Walls are merely two 
shades of the common bronze powder that is pur- 
chasable in all sorts of tints, and is easy of appli- 
cation. Mr. Russell has difficulties to contend with 
in this instance in the shape of the doors and 
windows, which do not come into the general 
scheme with any sort of graciousness. They are 
framed in black walnut, to which the grain er has 
viciously given an extra blackness and deadness, 
and, of course, they assert themselves in hard, ge- 
ometrical lines against the light walls, and are de- 
structive of repose and harmony in the room. 
There is no recourse but to paint these doors and 
windows an ivory white, nor is there just reason 
to believe that paint would look worse on black 
walnut than it does on pine. In fact, with a wood 
of such solidity and close grain the paint would 
present a smoother and more enameled surface, 
and be more in keeping with the appearance of 
the room than if it were laid on a lighter and 
more porous wood. Mr. Russell's decorations are a 
new departure, not toward a merely greater sim- 
plicity, but a higher simplicity. Our houses have 
become so " cluttered up," to use the housewife's 
phrase, and so few have the gift of massing and 
arrangement whereby the tone of a room is main- 
tained, and not converted into discord, that this 
reaction toward simplicity is one that appeals to 
the best taste for countenance and support. The 
scheme of decoration adopted in the instances 
above described can be nullified by the introduc- 
tion of things that have no affinity to it in form 
or color. The delicate gold and ivory of the parlor 
is injured by the heavy blacks and browns of the 
doors and window casings ; it can be completely 
spoiled by red and green carpets, gorgeous turco- 
man portieres, plush furniture in red and blue 



Silk chenille with floral dado makes a superb 
portiere. 




DESIGN FOH OVER MANTEL AND MANTEL DBAPEBT, BY JAMES MCEWEN. 



